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A NOTE ON THE SO-CALLED HORSE-SHOE 
ARCHITECTURE OF SPAIN 



We use the name of horse-shoe arch for two sorts, the circle 
carried on past the diameter, or arc outrepassSj and the true 
horse-shoe, or arc en fer a cheval. Except for the sake of exacti- 
tude I shall not have to distinguish particularly between the two 
forms, for both are about equally infrequent in the mediaeval 
architecture of England, France, or Italy, except where the 
Saracens settled; and both were found by M. Dieulafoy in those 
Persian palaces from which he wishes to derive the larger part of 
Romanesque building. Both occur in Spain with remarkable 
frequency. The constant use of this form with pleasure passing 
into matter-of-course and almost indifference is what I have to 
illustrate. 

There are two Roman steles in the museum at Leon, of the 
second century, ornamented one with three and the other with 
one horse-shoe arch, by way of decoration — also others of the 
sort with the rosette and the catharine-wheel. I saw these at the 
museum two years ago but neglected to photograph them at the 
time. 1 There are in existence nine in all from this region, all of 
the second century and all bearing Latin or indigenous names. 

The Visigoths therefore found the horse-shoe arch when they 
settled down in Spain. They adopted it. The late canon 
L6pez Ferreiro unearthed, in this connexion, an important 
definition from the Etymologies of S. Isodore: "Arcus dicti quod 
sint arcta conclusione curvati" (Etym. XV, vii). S. Juan de 
B afios shows it in the doorway, in the nave arcade, and in the 
little windows; now that church was founded by the Gothic king 
Recesivintho in 661, and all Spanish authorities are agreed that 
the characteristic features of the present church sustain this date 
of the latter seventh century — that it is pre-Romanesque. In 
Asturias a few instances persist; they are a trifle sporadic and 

1 These were published by P. F. Fita in the Museo Espanol de Antigiiidades, 
Vol. XI, with a magnificent plate. 
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occur mainly in windows. S. Salvador de Val-de-Dios may be of 
893; it is of the same type as S. Juan de Banos with bolder 
transepts (Fig. 1). S. Miguel de Linio was founded in 848; it has 
a central lantern, high transepts and a narthex, but the east end 
is quite altered. I see no reason, however, for supposing the 
apse or apses would not have been square originally, like those 

of S. Juan and S. Sal- 
vador and S. Cristina 
deLena. In the last of 
these the horse-shoe 
arches again appear 
in the decoration 
pierced above the 
iconostasis. M. 
Dieulaf oy would date 
it, like S. Miguel, 
842-860. 1 

On the other side 
of Spain, at Tarrasa 
in Catalonia, the 
horse-shoe arch 
figures on the plan. 
The church of S. 
Miguel, once a bap- 
tistery, has a plan like 
a Greek cross with 
the corners filled in, a 
central lantern and 
projecting apse; and 
the curve of the apse 
is a good deal more 
than half a circle. So 
is that of S. Maria, which stands alongside. Now the suburb of 
Tarrasa where these churches stand is the site of the ancient cit- 
adel of Egara and the see of a Visigothic bishop. The capitals 
of the lantern-columns are like certain of those found in the Astu- 
rias and are pre-Romanesque in type. Sefior Puig y Cadafalch 
thinks the apse of S. Maria is Visigothic, though the present 
church was consecrated by Bishop Raymond of Barcelona in 1112. 

1 'Monuments Asturiens ProtoRomans/ in Florilegium Melchior de Vogue, 
pp. 187-196. 




Figure 1. — S. Salvador de Val-de-Dios 
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Germigny-des-Pres, near S. Benoit-sur-Loire, the ancient abbey 
of Fleury, supplies one of the rare instances in France of this arch. 
It was built by the Spanish bishop Theodulf, poet and friend of 
Charlemagne, in 806. 

These seven churches show Spaniards using the form in the 
seventh and ninth centuries, freely and widely. I ought to add 
that a doorway into the cloister of S. Juan de la Pena, in Aragon, 
and the row of arches that divide the crypt down the centre there, 
are of true horse-shoe shape and belong to the original hermitage 
built by Sancho Garc6s in 842. 

Here I want to make explicitly the assumption implied in the 
reference to the churches at Tarrasa — that when a church was 
rebuilt, for instance, after it was burned by invaders, the lines 
of the foundation are likely to be preserved, just as the capitals 
are likely to be used again. 

It is well known to palaeographers and connoisseurs that the 
miniatures in Spanish manuscripts show the horse-shoe arch, from 
the Beatus Apocalypse of the National Library in Madrid, e.g., the 
Gate of Paradise and " Babilon " ; to the Bible de Noailles 1 in Paris. 
Of the two codices of the Chronicle of Albelda possessed by the 
Escurial, the Vigilanus, finished in Albelda in 976, shows Vigila 
standing, with a scroll, inside a square frame, like "Sancio Rex" 
and other worthies that adorn the page; but the Emilianus, 
finished before 992, sets him down to write under a horse-shoe 
arch. Now the latter was copied at the abbey of S. Millan, 
and the venerable sanctuary of S. Millan de Suso passes for 
work of the tenth century. The Homilies of Bede at Gerona, 
the Bible of S. Pere de Roda and the Gerona codex of Eude 
pintrix and the priest Emetri, which is dated 975, all use the 
horse-shoe motive currently for architecture. On a leaf from 
one of the so-called Visigothic codices from the abbey of S. 
Domingo de Silos, now in the British Museum, which cannot be 
later than the eleventh century, there are, ranged below the 
figures of the Almighty, the angel, and the prostrate S. John, seven 
horse-shoe arches sustained by columns, to represent the Seven 
Churches of Asia. Finally, I have two tracings from miniatures 
of the later thirteenth century in the Cantigas del Rey Sabio, 
which show, one a city gate and street, all of horse-shoe arches, 
the other a feast under a pure gothic arcade of the most delicate 

1 Figured in Dieulafoy, Art in Spain and Portugal, figs. 158, 159, 241. 
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cusping. The two forms appear indifferently and interchange- 
ably throughout this MS. and also the Book of Chess, 1286. 

I come now to a few instances in Mozarabic architecture, i.e., 
work done in Christian kingdoms during the Mohammedan 

domination in 
Spain. Perhaps 
the most famous 
is S. Miguel de 
Escalada, near 
Leon (Fig. 2). 
The arch here 
continues the 
curve at each 
side for 30 de- 
grees beyond 
the horizontal 
diameter, form- 
ing an arc of 
240 degrees. All 
the building 
shows the same 
form — the plan 
of the apses, the 
nave arcade, the 
windows, the 
arcade of a clois- 
ter or porch 
down the south 
side. Of the 
capitals some 
are in the style 
I have already 
referred to as 
Figure 2.— S. Miguel de Escalada appearing in 

the Visigothic 
strongholds, some are imitated from the antique, and some 
others from the transennae there in the church; those of the 
lateral cloister are in another style which recurs through the 
Vierzo — a western copy of, I suppose, a Byzantine motive. The 
carvings of the chancel screens are like some at S. Cristina de 
Lena and like some in Italy that Cattaneo 1 calls Byzantine-bar- 
1 Cattaneo, Architecture in Italy from the Sixth to the Eleventh Century , p. 184. 
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baric and refers to the eighth and ninth centuries. Alfonso III 
made the donation on November 20, 913, to monks who fled with 
their abbot after the fall of Cordova. There may have been plenty 
of building material on the spot, ready for use, but the monks 
must have brought their Cordovan style of building with them. 
When, seventy-four years later, Almansor harried the March of 
Leon, he burned 
what was com- 
bustible, and they 
rebuilt. The 
same characteris- 
tics reappear in 
S. Cebrian de 
Mazote, in some 
ways a twin 
church to S. 
Miguel, and in S. 
Miguel de Celan- 
ova, 958. 

This last has 
been attributed, 
conjecturally, to 
the same archi- 
tect as Santiago 
de Penalva — a 
double-apsed 
church which is, I 
think, unique in 
Spain (Fig. 3). 
It has two apses 
and a sanctuary 
domed with the 
same curious 

fluted effect as at S. Miguel de Escalada, transepts barrel- 
vaulted like the nave but walled off from the sanctuary 
(suggesting the eastern treatment of lateral apses) and used 
as sacristies, and a high barrel-vaulted bay into which a 
lateral vestibule opens by two horse-shoe arches, enclosed 
under a great one and resting on three marble columns. 
There were doors once inside this arcade. There is a walled-up 
door, also with horse-shoe arch, opposite. It was built in 931-937 




Figure. 3. — Santiago de Penalva 
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to provide a shrine for two saints, S. Genadio and S. Urbano. 
The columns are of local marble, the capitals finer than those of 
S. Miguel. Sefior Moreno would attribute the whole to that 
Viviano who built S. Pedro de Montes for Genadio in 898. That 
church shows now nothing earlier than Romanesque of the 
twelfth century, but a third church in the same region, a quarter 

of an hour out of 
Ponferrada, is 
even more curi- 
ous than that of 
Pefialva (Fig. 4). 
S. Tom&s de las 
Ollas is built of 
granite and shows 
no carving on 
capital or door- 
way, but the cu- 
rious elliptical 
sanctuary has the 
same fluted dome 
as Pefialva and 
the semidomes of 
Escalada, is 
arcaded around 
with nine arcs 
outrepasses of 
Mozarabic form 
carried on pilas- 
ters, and opens by 
a larger arch of 
the same form 
into a common- 
place nave of the twelfth or thirteenth century. The church is 
mentioned in documents as early as this, but it may well be, in 
the eastern part, contemporary with all the Mozarabic churches 
of the tenth century. It is a charming off-shoot of a strong 
stock. Those churches (most of them in Leon but a few in the 
provinces adjoining — Valladolid, Palencia, Galicia and Santan- 
der) are the great might-have-been of Spain. If the kings had 
not been ultramontane, uxorious, and priest-ridden, there should 
have grown the greatest Spanish style. 




Figure 4.— S. Tomas de las Ollas 
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Of Moorish work and the Mudejar style that followed the 
expulsion of the Moors, I have no occasion to speak. They are 
known well. The abundance of it in the Castiles, — at Toledo, 
in the brick 
architecture 
about Saha- 
gun and 
above Sara- 
g ossa, — all 
the infinite 
variety of the 
interlaced 
and pointed 
horse-shoe, 
must have 
had its effect 
upon the 
Christian im- 
aginati on . 
Examples are 
widespread : 
the cloister of 
S. Juan del 
Duero was 
building for 
the Templars, 
in Soria, from 
the twelfth 
through the 
fourteenth 
century (Fig. 
5) ; the chap- 
els of S.James 
andS. Saviour 
were built for 
the nuns at 
Las Huelgas 

(Burgos) in the richest style of the fourteenth century. In the 
full Renaissance, 1536, the sculptor Tudelilla of Tarazona built 
the cloister of S. Engracia, at Saragossa, with horse-shoe arches 
above and below; two below, three above, grouped under arches- 
en anse de panier. 




Figure 5. — S. Juan del Duero, Soria 
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I have shown, then, that for more than a thousand years the 
form was used in Spain deliberately, and for more than half that 
time frequently; it was familiar and agreeable to the eye. In- 
evitably, in consequence, the same effect where it occurred by 
accident was not avoided with the sedulous care exhibited by 
French and English architects. It imposed itself naturally on 

the Spanish imagination as a mere 
agreeable variant among accepted 
arch forms. I cite, in conclusion, 
some curious instances of this. 

In Romanesque building, where 
small and high-stilted arches are 
set well back on the abacus of a 
capital, the effect as seen from be- 
low is ambiguous; hence some 
have fancied they saw horse-shoe 
arches in Santiago of Compostela. 
There are none. 1 There is, how- 
ever, an ornament on the south 
face, 2 of cusping round a window, 
in which the openings enclose 
nearly three quarters of a circle, 
and this ornament with modifica- 
tions is common all over Spain. 
It is seen on the window of S. 
Maria at Cambre, close to Co- 
runna, and on the door of N. S. de 
Salas, close to Huesca. Figure 6 
is a detail, very characteristic, 
from the south portal at Orense; it figures on all the doors of 
that cathedral. Another Romanesque form, based on the arc 
almost completed, is the curious ornament that Street sketched 
in the door of S. Martin, Salamanca, and observed, slightly 
varied, on the south portal of Zamora cathedral. 3 

At Leon, where some old work was built into the cloister wall 
at a fairly early date, the round arch and the true horse-shoe 
(arc enfer a cheval) appear indifferently side by side (Fig. 7). In 
the good pointed work, of the fourteenth century, at S. Francisco 

1 Cf. also Street, Gothic Architecture in Spain, new edition, I, p. 131, note. 

2 Figured in Dieulafoy, op. cit. fig. 194. 

3 Street, op. cit. L, pp. 112, 116. 




Figure 6. — Orense; Cathedral; 
Detail of South Portal 
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of Orense, the arch is tricked out with leafage laid on above the 
abacus, about the springing of the arch, so as to give a studied 




Figure 7 — Leon; Wall of Cloister 

effect of the horse-shoe in silhouette (Fig. 8) . Lastly, in a number 
of Galician parish churches of the twelfth or thirteenth century 




Figure 8. — Orense; Cloister of S. Francisco 

the sanctuary arch is unmistakably outrepasse: — I am content to 
cite S. Andres de Sarria (a very long way from Sarria station) 
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and S. Tirso de Manguas, near Bandeira, on the highway that 
connects Orense with Santiago. In short, like the round arch 
in transitional building in France, the horse-shoe so persists in 
Spain that one is left wondering not only why, but. how, the rest 
of Europe avoided what seems so easy and inevitable. 

Georgiana Goddard King. 

Bryn Mawr, 1915. 



